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Abstract 

Purpose Overfishing is a relevant issue to include in all life 
cycle assessments (LCAs) involving wild caught fish, as 
overfishing of fish stocks clearly targets the LCA safeguard 
objects of natural resources and natural ecosystems. Yet no 
robust method for assessing overfishing has been available. 
We propose lost potential yield (LPY) as a midpoint impact 
category to quantify overfishing, comparing the outcome of 
current with target fisheries management. This category pri¬ 
marily reflects the impact on biotic resource availability, but 
also serves as a proxy for ecosystem impacts within each stock. 
Methods LPY represents average lost catches owing to ongoing 
overfishing, assessed by simplified biomass projections covering 
different fishing mortality scenarios. It is based on the maximum 
sustainable yield concept and complemented by two alternative 
methods, overfishing though fishing mortality (OF) and 
overfishedness of biomass (OB), that are less data-demanding. 
Results and discussion Characterization factors are provided 
for 31 European commercial fish stocks in 2010, representing 
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74 % of European and 7 % of global landings. However, large 
spatial and temporal variations were observed, requiring novel 
approaches for the LCA practitioner. The methodology is 
considered compliant with the International Reference Life 
Cycle Data System (ILCD) standard in most relevant aspects, 
although harmonization through normalization and endpoint 
characterization is only briefly discussed. 

Conclusions Seafood LCAs including any of the three ap¬ 
proaches can be a powerful communicative tool for the food 
industry, seafood certification programmes, and for fisheries 
management. 

Keywords Life cycle impact assessment • Lost potential 
yield • Maximum sustainable yield - Overfishing - Seafood life 
cycle assessment 

1 Introduction 

More than 80 % of the world’s fish stocks are considered fully 
exploited or overexploited (FAO 2012) and the global marine 
fish catches have stabilized around 80 million tons annually 
since the early 1990s (FAO 2012). However, the effort spent 
to catch fish has steadily increased after the catches peaked 
(Anticamara et al. 2011), and the fishing fleets have expanded 
toward deeper and more remote fishing locations (Swartz et al. 
2010). Overfishing of fish stocks, which can be spatially and/ 
or temporally separated in their reproduction, and depend on 
their own stock size and structure for growth, is a well-known 
problem (Pauly et al. 2002; Worm et al. 2009; Froese and 
ProelB 2010). 

The present extinction rate and loss of biodiversity have 
been identified as humanity’s most severe passing of the 
planetary boundaries (Rockstrom et al. 2009), and the millen¬ 
nium ecosystem assessment established overfishing as the 
main driver of biodiversity loss in the sea, as opposed to 
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habitat change for most terrestrial systems (MEA 2005). Thus, 
the commercial harvesting of a few stocks indirectly affects 
entire ecosystems. Overfishing directly limits a biotic resource 
that currently accounts for 17 % of the animal protein intake 
worldwide, with high nutritional and economic values that are 
crucial for many low-income and food-deficient countries 
(FAO 2012). 

1.1 Life cycle assessment 1 

Increased knowledge about environmental threats has raised 
the demand for sustainable seafood and increased the incen¬ 
tives to improve products and production processes (Thrane 
et al. 2009). Life cycle assessment (LCA) is here a useful, 
acknowledged, and standardized method to assess potential 
environmental impacts over a product life cycle from cradle to 
grave (ISO 2006a, b). The European Commission has con¬ 
cluded that LCA provides the best framework for describing 
the environmental impacts of products and services currently 
available (EC 2003) and one of the benefits is the ability to 
compare products and impacts in a quantitative way, either by 
potential impacts in terms of midpoint impact categories or by 
potential damage as endpoint categories. Both types of impact 
categories directly or indirectly target three defined areas of 
protection (AoPs): natural ecosystems, natural resources, or 
human health. It is mandatory to check and address the dam¬ 
age pathways towards each “relevant flow” in the inventory. If 
a “relevant flow” is observed, such as overfished cod and 
haddock when performing an LCA of fish fingers, it should 
be included. If fish represents a significant proportion of a 
product studied by LCA, e.g., fish fingers made of cod or 
haddock, fish is a relevant flow and overfishing should be 
assessed. If no impact assessment method exists to character¬ 
ize the impact/damage, it should be developed and included, 
or clearly stated in the goal and scope definition of the LCA 
that it does not account for all relevant flows (ISO 2006a, b; 
ILCD 2010). 

1.2 State of the art in seafood LCA 

The theory behind biotic resource use in LCA was outlined in 
the 1990s and reviewed by the Society of Environmental 
Toxicology and Chemistry (SETAC), which led to a conclu¬ 
sion of a twofold impact pathway separating resource and 
ecosystem damage (Haes et al. 2002). The review also fore¬ 
casted that more sub-impact categories would be developed to 
tackle the heterogeneity of impact pathways, under the broad 
impact category of biotic resource use (Haes et al. 2002); note 
that a primary production-based impact category has been 
proposed under the same name (Papatryphon et al. 2004). 

1 Readers with non-LCA background are encouraged to view key con¬ 
cept glossary in supplementary information Sla 


Since the 1990s, more than 100 seafood production sys¬ 
tems have been described with LCA, including both fisheries 
and aquaculture systems, the latter often depending on feed 
inputs from capture fisheries (Parker 2012), and a rapid in¬ 
crease in seafood LCAs has been recorded (Avadi and Freon 
2013). Yet none of the original methods (Haes et al. 2002) 
have been used in published seafood LCA case studies 
(Pelletier et al. 2007; Parker 2012; Vazquez-Rowe et al. 
2012a; Avadi and Freon 2013), possibly owing to lack of 
applicability. 

The lack of methodology to assess impacts on target stocks 
has limited the scope of seafood LCAs, and this limited scope 
has been concluded to significantly impair the value for LCA 
as a management tool (Pelletier et al. 2007). Yet several 
seafood-specific impact categories have been proposed main¬ 
ly regarding by-catch and discard (Ziegler et al. 2003, 2011; 
Emanuelsson 2008; Vazquez-Rowe et al. 2012b). Discards 
have also recently been characterized based on the primary 
production required and the amount of threatened species 
discarded per kilo of fish landed (Homborg et al. 2013a, b). 
Some methodology for seafloor disturbance area (Ziegler et al. 
2003) and a number of methods for assessing specific aqua¬ 
culture impacts (Ford et al. 2012) have also been presented. 
Until recently, target stock sustainability has only been cov¬ 
ered qualitatively, but restoration time was recently proposed 
as a metric for both single stock exploitation and primary 
production demand (Langlois et al. 2012), in line with a 
theoretical extension of the land use concept into sea use, 
stressing the importance of developing and incorporating the 
concept of marine resource use in a wider LCA concept 
(Langlois et al. 2011). 

1.3 Principles of method development 

The selection of a characterization model to quantify 
overfishing was based on the following three sets of 
criteria: (1) scientific soundness (implying compliance 
with ISO 14044), (2) relevance and (3) applicability. 
We evaluated several potential models, including prima¬ 
ry production demand/mean trophic level, vulnerability 
indexes (FishBase), ecosystem models (Ecopath with 
Ecosim), carrying capacity dependence, historical base¬ 
line comparisons, single stock age-based population 
models, single stock precautionary approach limits, 
maximum sustainable yield (MSY) management limits, 
and maximum economic yield. 

The theoretically most relevant model should capture both 
ecosystem and resource damage in a comparative way across 
all fish stocks and habitats. We found that all potential models 
were lacking either the scientific soundness or applicability for 
global comparisons in terms of impact pathways towards one 
or two AoPs. As a compromise between relevance and appli¬ 
cability, we developed a model based on the current goals for 
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Fig. 1 MSY reference points and 
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fisheries management in the European Union, which are to 
follow the MSY framework, as the most practical and ISO 
compliant way forward; see further discussion of limitations 
and completeness in 4.3. 

1.4 The maximum sustainable yield 2 

MSY, the theoretical maximum annual landing (or yield) that 
can be harvested from a wild population over time (Fig. 1 ), has 
been the backbone of fisheries science since the beginning of 
the twentieth century (Punt and Smith 2001). In economic 
terms, global fishery systems are currently far from optimized, 
leaving many fisheries with low profitability as a result of low 
stock size and overcapacity (FAO 2012). If stocks were re¬ 
stored to larger biomasses and after that exploited sustainably, 
it has been estimated that global profits would increase by 
US$50 billion annually, which represents more than half of 
the value of current landings (FAO 2008). Management ac¬ 
cording to MSY has recently been reinstated as a goal for 
fisheries management within the European Union, as part of 
the reform of the Common Fisheries Policy, which has agreed 
to restore all stocks to levels capable of producing maximum 
sustainable yield no later than 2020 (EC 2011). MSY is, 
however, not used as fixed goal, instead it is defined by its 
regulating components as follows: (1) the target fishing mor¬ 
tality F msy (the proportion of the stock harvested at MSY) and 
(2) the optimal biomass size B MSY (the size of the spawning 
stock at MSY) (Froese and ProelB 2010; ICES 2012a). 

Starting with an unfished stock as an example, increased 
fishing pressure over time (increasing fishing mortality F) will 
reduce the biomass from a pristine, i.e., unfished, condition 
(dotted line in Fig. 1). Note that in Europe, the biomass B in 
Bmsy typically refers to the spawning stock biomass SSB, i.e., 
the reproducing part of the stock (Froese and ProelB 2010). 
This conceptual model implies increased long-term yields 

Readers with non-fisheries biologist background are encouraged to 
view key concept glossary in supplementary information Sib 


with increasing fishing mortality (the solid line in Fig. 1) until 
F = F msy , after which the biomass and long-term yield will 
start to decrease as a result of overfishing, owing to density- 
dependent mechanisms. After continuous exploitation at 
F MS y? the biomass B will fluctuate around B MSY , enabling 
long-term average yields at MSY (Schaefer 1954; ICES 
2012a). In this paper, we develop an impact category based 
on MSY to quantify the level of overfishing across different 
fish stocks, based on an anthropocentric resource-based per¬ 
spective that correlates with the ecosystem damage of 
extracting a part of a stock. 

1.5 Aim 

The aim of this study was to develop a quantitative method¬ 
ology to include overfishing in seafood LCAs. We suggest 
three midpoint impact categories for use under different con¬ 
ditions all based on the MSY framework, and apply them to 
all European fish stocks for which the needed input data is 
available. Except demonstrating that the suggested impact 
categories efficiently capture the mechanism of overfishing 
for these stocks, it was also a goal to analyze both spatial and 
temporal differences. 


2 Methods 

We defined the following three midpoint impact categories to 
account for single-stock overfishing in LCA: lost potential 
yield (LPY) and two complementary categories, overfishing 
through fishing mortality (OF) and overfishedness of biomass 
(OB). The complementary categories may be used either to 
interpret LPY results, or as a simpler choice when neither 
updated characterization factors nor input parameters are 
available. 

In this context, we defined a stock to be fished too hard in 
relation to MSY, resulting in ongoing overfishing , if the rate F 
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of exploitation exceeds F MSY . The exploitation rate should be 
distinguished from the state of the stock, saying that if the 
biomass B is found below B MSY , then the stock should be 
considered as overfished in relation to MSY. We found this as 
the most suitable terminology for LCA purposes, since it 
relates to the present target for fisheries management in the 
European Union (F MSY ) and to optimal resource levels for 
biotic resource implementation in LCA (B MSY , and indirectly 
MSY). 


2.1 Main characterization model (LPY) 


The main characterization function was based on the differ¬ 
ence in average annual yield between a projected optimal 
MSY scenario and a scenario based on the current level of 
fishing pressure. The projection is regulated by fishing mor¬ 
tality F, which includes and aggregates not only (1) reported 
landings, but also when found relevant (and data is available) 
(2) discards of juveniles and (3) assessment of underreported 
and illegal catches (IUU). The projection is intended to quan¬ 
tify the present impacts of suboptimal exploitation patterns 
and enable comparisons of biotic resource use among seafood 
products originating from different fish stocks and years. It is 
not intended to forecast the future of the stock, since, for 
example, a constant F is highly unlikely. 

The theoretical optimal (MSY) scenario was defined by 
setting F= 0 until B reaches B MSY and then harvesting at F MSY . 
The difference between the projection sums of the optimal 
(Y opt ) and current yield (Y) scenarios is then divided by the 
sum of current yields; see Eq. (1). 


CFx,y,T — 


Z T Y opt -Z T Y 

e t y 



The characterization factors (CF) generated from Eq. 1 
represent mass units of lost yield per current yield, from stock 
x during year y, averaged over a time period T. Each CF was 
calculated from two time series of projected biomass (current 
and optimal), multiplied by the annual average fishing mor¬ 
tality. Since ICES (The International Council for the 
Exploration of the Sea, the body giving scientific advice to 
the EU regarding Northeast Atlantic stocks of fish and cray- 
fish) communicates the instantaneous fishing mortality mea¬ 
sured on a log scale, the F had to be transformed into F annual ; 
see Eq. (2). 

Instantaneous fishing mortality (F inst ) is the F used and communicated 
most frequently in fisheries management, e.g., the one given in ICES 
advice, although it is less intuitive (measured on a log scale) than the 
annual fishing mortality (F annual , the proportion harvested each year), 
which was our input data into the projection function. For example, an 
instantaneous fishing mortality of 0.5,1, and 1.5 corresponds to an annual 
fishing mortality of 39, 63, and 78 %, respectively, of the spawning stock 
biomass of that stock harvested each year by the fishery. 


T t~Fannual jft ( 1 GXp ( Pinstj ) ) * 



The biomass time series B T was established using 
specific values of F and B, for each stock and year, 
and F msy and B MSY defined for each stock; see 
Sect. 2.3 on input data. All inputs were inserted into a 
year-discrete Schaefer surplus production function 
(Schaefer 1954), which projects next year’s biomass 
based on current biomass by adding growth and 
subtracting annual harvest (yield); see Eq. (3). 

B t+ i =B t + 2 F MSY B t (l~—] ~P t B t (3) 

\ ^MSY J 


The intrinsic growth rate (r) is substituted by 2*F MSY and the 
carrying capacity (K) by 2*B MSY , which follows from the 
assumption of logistic growth (Schaefer 1954). We also used 
a 5 year moving average of B to establish an initial B t to better 
comply with the idea of B MSY as a long-term goal around which 
B should fluctuate, in line with previous recommendations to 
handle variability in seafood LCAs (Ramos et al. 2011). All 
other biomasses are iteratively generated from this value in the 
statistical software R (R 2012); see code in the ESM S3. 

The default time perspective was set to 30 years; see the 
sensitivity analysis in Sect. 2.4. To avoid undesired effects, 
two logic rules were applied to the iteratively derived CFs as 
follows: 

Logic rule 1 If a positive LPY value describes an underex¬ 
ploited stock (F<F MSY ) and (B>B MSY ), it 
should not be considered as lost yield, but 
rather as a buffer that enables initial exploita¬ 
tion higher than F in a long-term management 
plan. The “lost yield” in such cases is multi¬ 
plied by (-1) and represents a potential future 
yield. 

Logic rule 2 If a false-negative CF is found due to long 

break-even times, a value from a more conser¬ 
vative (larger) T=[10 20 30 100 500] should 
be used or the CF should be excluded from the 
dataset. 


2.2 Complementary characterization models (OF and OB) 

We define OF as a midpoint impact category based on the 
F/F msy ratio, but for LCA purposes, the characterization 
model has been expressed as F/F MSY -1, so that the optimum 
case (F=F MSY ) equals no impact and in order to express the 
impact per kilo (e.g., F=0.3 and F MSY =0.2 give OF=0.5 kg 
fished in excess to what should be fished following MSY per 
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Fig. 2 LPY characterization factors for European fish stocks in 2010, 
sorted per species by the highest value for each stock. Note the extreme 
values outside the scale marked with black boxes , and the negative values 


describing underexploitation. For translation from stock ID to full stock 
names, see ESM S2. Fish illustrations used with kind permission of FAO 


kilo landed). The twin category, OB, describes the pres¬ 
ent biomass state B in relation to B MSY , which for LCA 
purposes was modeled as B MSY /B-1, i.e., likewise ad¬ 
justed to correspond to zero impact when B = B MSY , 
but also inverted so that a larger value means higher 
impact. 

2.3 Input data 

The input data on fishing mortality, landings, and spawning 
stock biomass were retrieved from stock assessments 4 regard¬ 
ing the years 1995 to 2010 conducted by ICES. Data included 
F M sy values for 31 major European stocks available in the 
public ICES Stock Summary/Standard Graph Database (ICES 
2012b). In addition, we used corresponding B MSY values from 
Froese and ProelB (2010). All input data are provided in the 
ESM S3. 

2.4 Sensitivity and robustness analysis 

To evaluate the model choice uncertainties, a sensitivity 
analysis was performed concerning two main aspects: first¬ 
ly, the dependence on the time period T was tested from 0 
to 500 (approximating infinity) and, secondly, the F MSY 
values were replaced by the ones calculated by Froese and 
ProelB (2010). To further ensure the robustness of the LPY 
results, we also verified them by trends in the OF and OB 

4 The cautious LCA practitioner will notice that both parameters B (SSB) 
and F do vary (slightly) retrospectively for each new stock assessment, 
since more data are fitted to the assessment time series, increasing the 
model's accuracy. For example, B regarding 2010 assessed in 2011 can be 
slightly changed in the 2012 assessment. 


impact categories, i.e., the F/F MSY and B/B MSY ratios 
throughout the time series, and we discussed qualitatively 
the input variability via uncertainty ranges of F, B, F MSY , 
and B msy . General trends in temporal and spatial variabil¬ 
ity per species were analyzed by comparison of the coeffi¬ 
cients of variation for stocks of Atlantic cod (Gadus 
morhua), haddock (Melanogrammus aeglefmus), herring 
(Clupea harengus) and sole (Solea solea), respectively, 
which all had more than four stocks in the dataset. 


3 Results 

The LPY characterization factors varied considerably between 
species, and even more between stocks within species; see 
Fig. 2 and Table 1. Three out of 31 stocks had negative LPY 
values, indicating underexploitation, while the remaining 
stocks were found to be overexploited to varying degrees. 
For full names corresponding to the stocks IDs given in 
Fig. 2, see the ESM S5. 

3.1 Main results for LPY values in Europe in 2010 

Generally, cod stocks had the highest LPY values, al¬ 
though the ranking was mostly driven by two stocks 
that were in an extremely poor condition in 2010: cod 
in the North Sea and Skagerrak (cod-3472) and Western 
Baltic cod (cod-2224). Plaice (Pleuronectes platessa) 
ranked second after cod, but two stocks of plaice were 
in highly different condition: a high value for plaice in 
the Western Channel (echw), and a close to median 
LPY value for North Sea plaice (nsea). The five species 
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Table 1 Characterization factors of lost potential yield (LPY) for European fish stocks in 2010, based on a 20-, 30-, and 100-year time perspective 


Species 

PY 

ICES Stock id . J 20 '"; ars 

(short) 

PY 

1 30 years 

(recommended) 

PY 

Lr 1 100 years 

(long) 

b/b msy 

F/F MSY 

cod 

cod-2224 

4.33 

5.93 

10.61 

6 % 

2.3 

cod 

cod-2532 

0.17 

0.11 

0.04 

14 % 

0.8 

cod 

cod-347d 

16.1 

47.2 

263.3 

2 % 

3.6 

cod 

cod-arct 

0.13 

0.11 

0.07 

21 % 

0.7 

cod 

cod-farp 

0.16 

0.12 

0.08 

26 % 

1.3 

haddock 

had-34 

0.08 

0.07 

0.05 

45 % 

0.8 

haddock 

had-arct 

0.10 

0.09 

0.07 

86 % 

0.7 

haddock 

had-rock 

0.32 

0.30 

0.27 

40 % 

0.5 

haddock 

had-scow 

0.05 

0.03 

0.01 

35 % 

1.0 

herring 

her-2532-gor 

0.69 

1.05 

1.74 

22 % 

2.0 

herring 

her-30 

-0.17 

- 0.15 

-0.10 

200 % 

0.7 

herring 

her-3a22 

0.10 

0.08 

0.05 

32 % 

1.2 

herring 

her-47d3 

0.40 

0.37 

0.34 

71 % 

0.5 

herring 

her-noss 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

141 % 

1.1 

herring 

her-riga 

0.00 

0.01 

0.03 

81 % 

1.2 

herring 

her-vasu 

-0.27 

- 0.25 

-0.21 

100 % 

0.6 

herring 

her-vian 

0.03 

0.02 

0.01 

49 % 

1.1 

horse mackerel 

hom-soth 

-0.10 

- 0.09 

-0.05 

139 % 

0.8 

mackerel 

mac-nea 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

91 % 

1.2 

megrim* 

mgb-8c9a 

0.13 

0.30 

0.84 

72 % 

1.9 


mgw-8c9a 

0.53 

0.48 

0.42 

22 % 

0.4 

plaice 

ple-echw 

1.31 

2.10 

6.60 

22 % 

2.4 

plaice 

ple-nsea 

0.11 

0.07 

0.02 

26 % 

1.0 

saithe 

sai-3a46 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

50 % 

1.3 

saithe 

sai-faro 

0.02 

0.04 

0.08 

72 % 

1.4 

sole 

sol-bisc 

0.30 

0.28 

0.23 

26 % 

1.5 

sole 

sol-celt 

0.05 

0.04 

0.03 

61 % 

0.8 

sole 

sol-eche 

0.18 

0.21 

0.24 

43 % 

1.6 

sole 

sol-echw 

0.05 

0.04 

0.01 

44 % 

0.9 

sole 

sol-iris 

0.53 

0.69 

0.64 

19 % 

1.7 

sole 

sol-nsea 

0.18 

0.22 

0.25 

40 % 

1.5 

sprat 

spr-2232 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

111 % 

1.2 

blue whiting 

whb-comb 

1.01 

1.01 

1.01 

101 % 

1.0 


CFs with LPY indicating underexploitation are highlighted in dark gray, and CFs corrected for “false negatives” due to short time perspectives are 
highlighted in light gray. See ESM S5 for full stock names and ESM S4 for additional time perspectives (10 and 500 years) 

*The commercial fish name “Megrim” actually represents two closely related species: Lepidorhombus whiffiagonis (mgw-8c9a) and Lepidorhombus 
boscii (mgb-8c9a) 


with the lowest LPY values, i.e., closest to the optimum 
level were all pelagic, lower trophic-level species, typ¬ 
ically of smaller body size. Southern horse mackerel 
(Trachurus trachurus) and two stocks of herring were 
actually found to be underexploited in 2010 with nega¬ 
tive LPY values: herring in the Bothnian part of the 
Baltic Sea (her-30) and Icelandic summer-spawning her¬ 
ring (her-vasu); see Table 1. 


3.2 Temporal variation and influence of OB and OF 

The temporal variation in characterization factors can be illus¬ 
trated by the historical development of OB and OF regarding 
three stocks as follows: Eastern Baltic cod improving from 
significant overfishing (F>>F MSY ), North Sea plaice follow¬ 
ing a similar but less dramatic development, and Baltic 
Bothnian herring with negative lost yields over the whole 
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Fig. 3 Temporal variation in 
characterization factors of OB and 
OF for Eastern Baltic cod, North 
Sea plaice, and Baltic Bothnian 
herring between 2005 and 2010. 
Fish illustrations used with kind 
permission of FAO 



Eastern Baltic Cod (2532) 


North Sea Plaice 


Baltic Bothian Herring (30) 


period; see Fig. 3. The variation in LPY values over time can 
be seen in Table 2. 

Coefficients of variation were higher between stocks of the 
same species (cod, haddock, sole, and herring with more than 
four stocks per species) than between years for each stock, 
indicating a larger variation between stocks than over time. 


rule 1). Mainly based on problems observed for very short and 
very long time perspectives, we decided to use 30 years as the 
default projection time, see also discussions in 4.2, but provide 
projection results for longer and shorter time frames in the 
ESM S5. 


3.3 Sensitivity analysis 

When time perspectives up to 500 years were tested, three 
groups of stocks could be observed as follows: (a) the con¬ 
stantly increasing, (b) the stabilizing, and (c) the stabilizing 
false positives (underexploited). In fact, all LPY trends are by 
definition stabilizing over time (owing to a constant propor¬ 
tion of the stock being harvested) but at different rates, see 
Fig. 4. 

The highest stock exploitation rate (OF) and status (OB) 
results in a projection (LPY) that increases over a longer time 
perspective, as illustrated by Western Baltic cod in 2010 (cod- 
2224); see (1) in Fig. 4. Most projections, however, render a 
quicker stabilizing pattern—such as for North Sea plaice 2010 
(ple-nse) (2) or for Bothnian Baltic herring (her-30) (3)—that 
decreases over time (note sign adjustment according to logic 


4 Discussion 

The present study provides midpoint characterization factors 
(CF) for LPY, OF, and OB in 2010 for 31 European stocks 
assessed by ICES, enabling inclusion of overfishing in sea¬ 
food LCAs. The LPY is a metric of resource loss from an 
anthropocentric perspective, and in our view it is fully com¬ 
parable between stocks in terms of resource loss, but not in 
terms of ecosystem damage. However, it correlates with eco¬ 
system damage within each stock and could be used for 
temporal comparisons. It is important to be aware of the 
difficulties in describing complex biological systems with 
simple metrics and their limitations. We therefore encourage 
qualitative description of the actual ecosystem and species 
affected by the fishery to be included in seafood LCAs. 
Nevertheless, being able to quantify overfishing, even in a 


Table 2 Values for OF, OB, and LPY characterization factors for Eastern Baltic cod, North Sea plaice, and Baltic Bothnian herring between 2010 and 
2005 



Eastern Baltic Cod 


North Sea Plaice 


Baltic Bothnian Herring 


OF 

OB 

LPY 

OF 

OB 

LPY 

OF 

OB 

LPY 

2010 

-0.04 

3.35 

0.1 

0.1 

1.9 

0.1 

-0.2 

-0.6 

-0.1 

2009 

0.12 

4.26 

0.1 

0.0 

2.4 

0.1 

-0.2 

-0.5 

-0.1 

2008 

0.16 

8.09 

0.1 

0.1 

2.7 

0.1 

-0.1 

-0.4 

-0.1 

2007 

1.39 

10.11 

2.5 

0.4 

4.3 

0.2 

-0.1 

-0.4 

-0.1 

2006 

2.24 

11.50 

9.5 

0.7 

4.3 

0.4 

-0.3 

-0.4 

-0.2 

2005 

2.74 

15.67 

14.4 

0.8 

4.6 

0.5 

-0.3 

-0.5 

-0.2 
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Fig. 4 Influence of increased time perspective t (all x-axes), plotted 
against the long-term development in a biomass, b yield, and c LPY of 
Western Baltic cod, North Sea plaice, and Bothnian Baltic herring. Three 


typical patterns are displayed: (7) the constantly increasing, (2) the stabi¬ 
lizing, and (5) the stabilizing “false positive.” Fish illustrations used with 
kind permission of FAO 


crude way, as can be done by applying the methods suggested 
here, represents an important step forward from not describing 
these impacts at all, or only describing them qualitatively. 

The methodology could also be used beyond LCA as a way 
to rank fish stocks according to their status. Characterization 
through either one of the three metrics offers various possibil¬ 
ities to account for target stock impacts, even when all data to 
calculate LPY is not available. 

The variation in all sets of CFs was considerable between 
species, but even larger between stocks within each species. 
Therefore, when overfishing is to be included in LCA, the 


stock is the necessary spatial resolution just as it is in fisheries 
management. The temporal analysis showed that LPY, OF, 
and OB values also varied substantially over time, indicating 
that changes in stock status resulting from natural variation 
and management actions are well reflected in all three CFs. 
The large spatial and temporal variation requires novel ap¬ 
proaches for LCA, such as dynamic CFs that need to be 
updated each year for the stock(s) under study, to ensure 
representativity and accuracy. This annual updating could be 
done either by each LCA practitioner when needed or in a 
database to facilitate application. 


Fig. 5 Schematic overview of 
relationships between reference 
points for biomass (B) and fishing 
mortality (F). Each fishing 
mortality has a corresponding 
long-term biomass (see example 
F M sy and B MSY marked with an 
arrow) located at different 
distances from the LCA areas of 
protection (AoPs), marked with 
dotted circles 


Biomass (B) 

AoP: Natural Ecosystem 


AoP: Natural Resources 
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4.1 Verification 

The LPY methodology involves both model and input uncer¬ 
tainties on top of the natural stock variability. While the joint 
uncertainty is hard to assess, some aspects can be verified as 
follows: (1) the LPY, although not independent from them, 
can be compared with the more robust components OF and 
OB separately, (2) the development over time in all impact 
categories can be compared with qualitative descriptions of 
stock status, and (3) the LPY can be compared with other 
assessments of lost yields. 

Fishing mortality (F) is the prime indicator used to regulate 
fisheries (EC 2008a), and the F/F MSY ratio is widely used to 
evaluate MSY management (Gutierrez et al. 2012). The pa¬ 
rameter B MS y is more uncertain, and there is considerable 
debate about how to calculate and apply it in practice 
(Agnew et al. 2013). However, Froese and ProelB (2010) 
provided uncertainty ranges for F MSY and B MSY for all stocks 
included in this study, showing a narrower uncertainty range 
of Fmsy than of B MSY , based on the average uncertainty of 
three modeling approaches. For a few ICES stocks for which 
uncertainty ranges are provided in the assessment, such as 
Western Baltic cod, F also has a narrower uncertainty range 
than B (ICES 2011). As a consequence, the iterative charac¬ 
terization model of LPY magnifies this uncertainty and there¬ 
fore is less robust than OB and OF, the latter being the most 
robust alternative. 

ICES provide F MSY values for an increasing proportion of 
the stocks assessed, but currently no information is given on 
B msy . Instead, a lower biomass level B LI m (also called 
Btrigger) is used as a limit above which the biomass is 
allowed to fluctuate, a strategy to counter the natural variation 
in biomass (ICES 2012a). See Fig. 5 for an overview of 
biological reference points for fisheries and how they relate 
to each other. 

Another way of verifying, or at least illustrating, the 
LPY method would be to follow certified fisheries over 
time to see if certification of a previously overfished stock 
correlated with a drop in LPY and vice versa (suspension 
of certification with an increase). The Eastern Baltic cod 
stock was certified by both the Marine Stewardship 
Council and Swedish KRAV in 2010 (KRAV 2010; 
MSC 2013a), which correlates well with a major drop in 
LPY in 2009 due to a reduction in fishing mortality. The 
Portuguese sardine fishery, on the other hand, had its 
MSC certification suspended in 2010 (more recently, the 
suspension has been lifted), mainly because of low recruit¬ 
ment (MSC 2013b), but the effect on F and SSB trans¬ 
lates into LPY values. 

The concept of accounting for lost yield due to current 
fishing practice is not novel outside the LCA community, 
and it is typically based on landings (L) relative to the max¬ 
imum long-term yield, MSY (FAO 2008; Froese and ProelB 


2010). However, such a way to calculate lost yields in LCA 
has three major drawbacks. Firstly, it does not take into 
account the development of a stock and a heavily overfished 
stock could still have L = MSY, while the stock would be at 
high risk of collapsing. A moving average of landings could 
partly solve this problem. Secondly, the MSY is not itself the 
direct goal of fisheries management, which are rather F MSY 
and in some cases B MSY . Thirdly, the total fishing mortality is 
a much more accurate parameter than landings only, since it 
includes illegal catches and discards. The use of landing data 
to assess the condition of fish stocks has recently been 
questioned (Hilbom and Branch 2013). Therefore, in our 
opinion, the LPY is a more accurate characterization model 
than an MSY/L-based model, although the latter could repre¬ 
sent a value for comparison or even a last choice, rather than 
excluding the issue entirely, if neither LPY, OF, or OB can be 
calculated. 

In Europe, the fishing mortality of many heavily 
exploited gadoid stocks has been reduced during the past 
decade, but the biomass of many stocks has not yet been 
restored (B<B MSY ) (Kraak et al. 2013). The LPY values 
captured this development and led to lower values of lost 
yield than a MSY/L-1 reference calculation (see the ESM 
S4), since LPY responds rapidly to reduced fishing mor¬ 
tality. This is a desired property of an indicator for stock 
status used to follow up on the Marine Strategy 
Framework Directive (EC 2008b) and could also be 
attractive for fisheries certification, since, for example, 
the MSC can certify fisheries targeting stocks above 
Bum but still below B MSY (Fig. 5) when stocks are 
moving toward B MSY (Gutierrez et al. 2012). 

4.2 Model choice uncertainty 

State of the art stock assessment models are age struc¬ 
tured, i.e., taking into account the distribution of differ¬ 
ent age classes. In this sense, the Schaefer model that 
we used (which disregards age structure) is obsolete in 
terms of assessing the biomass. However, this was not 
what we used it for, we only used it to characterize the 
relationship of a number of key parameters to each 
other, and these key parameters are outputs of state of 
the art stock assessments (B, F, F MSY , and B MSY ). The 
Schaefer model, which is well acknowledged for cap¬ 
turing the main principles of stock dynamics, thus sat¬ 
isfying the demand for characterization models to be 
“based on an distinct environmental mechanism and 
reproducible empirical observation” (ISO 2006b). We 
found that the combination of a well-known relationship 
(too crude for use in stock assessment) and state of the 
art input data represents a balanced and applicable ap¬ 
proach for LCA characterization, as simple as possible 
but as complicated as necessary. The World Bank used 
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the Schaefer model in a global assessment of lost yields 
(FAO 2008) and they also used a Fox model as an 
alternative. Using the Fox model in our context would 
result in a weaker (less conservative) response to high 
fishing mortality and more complicated calculations 
(FAO 2008). 

We used and recommend 30 years as the default 
projection time based on the motives presented previ¬ 
ously (problems arising with very short and very long 
projection times and minimization of the number of 
occasions when logic rule 2 is applied), but we ac¬ 
knowledge that it could have been chosen differently, 
thus other sets are presented in the ESM S5. The LPY 
values generally increase with a larger number of itera¬ 
tions for all categories of F, B, F MSY , and B MSY com¬ 
binations, however, penalizing overexploited stocks (the 
constantly increasing category) the most. However, the 
ranking between stocks remains essentially the same; 
thus, for decision support and quick ranking of stocks, 
we find the model robust with respect to the time 
perspective T which we tested from 0 to 500 years. 
Strictly, however, the time perspective T should be 
interpreted as an iteration number to compare stocks 
during 1 year, rather than as a forecast and the number 
chosen is of less importance as long as the same num¬ 
ber is used throughout the LCA study. 

To counter the unwanted uncertainty caused by natural 
variation of stocks, we used a 5-year average consistent 
with previous seafood application (Ramos et al 2011). 
The British seafood -specific carbon footprint standard 
PAS 2050-02 (BSI 2012) also stresses the need for aver¬ 
age values in general but suggests 3 years. We considered 
3, 5, and 10 years average but choose 5 years, where a 
shorter period lead to a quicker response to change, while 
a longer period gave more stable but less up to date 
values. We found 5 years to be a sound middle way given 
that the primary application will not be to “find the 
alarms” which more efficiently should be assessed with 
multiple parameters and local expertise, and a 10 year 
dataset would be too old. 

The F MSY values suggested by Froese and ProelB (2010) 
deviate from the 2012 F MSY target values used by ICES, with 
notable consequences for seven stocks (deviating more than 
50 %). In this study, we chose the ICES F MSY dataset as the 
default one, since it is the one supported by “a large interna¬ 
tional body.” However, the availability of the independent 
dataset with uncertainty ranges presented by Froese and 
ProelB (2010) are beneficial for the methodology as a whole. 

4.3 Completeness of scope 

We have assessed the methodology as “compliant in most 
essential aspects” with the ILCD standard (ILCD 2010) 


and consequentially also with the ISO standards (ISO 
2006a, b), even though some aspects of biological varia¬ 
tion and complexity are previously untested in the LCA 
framework. The provided impact categories are on mid¬ 
point level, yet it is important to check how well they 
cover the relevant damage to the three defined areas of 
protection (AoPs) (Haes et al. 2002; ILCD 2010). 

The LPY is measured in mass units of lost unspeci¬ 
fied round weight of fish, with a clear impact pathway 
toward the natural resource AoP, where our definition 
emphasizes the role of fish as a limited and crucial 
protein supply (measured in unspecified mass units of 
lost biomass), although it easily could be further char¬ 
acterized into monetary units (sale price per species). In 
terms of damage to the natural environment AoP, LPY 
indirectly indicates a impact pathway towards AoP nat¬ 
ural ecosystem. At this point we did not find it mean¬ 
ingful to quantify the difference between species or 
stocks in terms of complex ecosystem damage. 
However, further studies could assign various spatial 
and temporal weights of ecosystem vulnerability. Thus, 
the LPY methodology primary captures an anthropocen¬ 
tric resource-related aspect comparative between all 
stocks, with a “bonus” of ecological aspects valid only 
per stock (temporal comparisons). 

It is worth noting that the AoPs are not precise 
targets in terms of biomass size, since natural ecosystem 
damage initially will be low or arguably neglectable due 
to buffering effects, while the resource AoP may vary 
depending on definitions (net profit, protein supply, 
energy) and pure assessment variability (Fig. 5). Taken 
together, we agree with the SETAC conclusions (Haes 
et al 2002) that separate methods will be needed to 
fully capture the damage pathways towards both of the 
relevant AoPs, and in some cases, even a multitude of 
complementary biological impact categories, as have 
been observed in seafood LCA development the last 
decade (see 1.2). However, this does not diminish the 
future need of some fully comparable and rougher end¬ 
point characterization methods, as long as they are 
complemented with specialized quantitative midpoint 
categories. 

The category indicators are not related to a reference unit 
which is common practice in LCA, e.g., like greenhouse gas 
emissions, which are measured in C0 2 equivalents. This is a 
necessity since no static reference stock exists; as an example, 
if LPY were measured in “North Sea Cod 2010 equivalents,” 
this would introduce and add the uncertainty and biological 
variability of the reference stock to all other CFs in the dataset. 
Modem stock assessment is based on time series fitting (ICES 
2012a), meaning that the previous year’s data will be updated 
and improved in each forthcoming annual assessment, making 
a reference stock impractical. 
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Without presenting any normalization scores in this publi¬ 
cation, we note that all of the suggested impact categories are 
in theory possible to normalize for European waters, since 
approximately 74 % of European landings are covered by the 
31 included stocks (representing 7 % of global marine capture 
fisheries). 

4.4 Applicability 

The LPY score could today function as a quick index to 
assess, rank, and communicate seafood products, and in the 
future, function as a stepping stone for further biological 
impact category development in LCA. At present, application 
of the suggested methodologies would probably be most 
useful for producers or certifying organizations and certifying 
organizations, either as a part of a midpoint LCA or as a stand¬ 
alone stock summary tool. Any LCA practitioner or fishery 
expert with a basic understanding of biological systems could 
retrieve and use CFs from a publication or database, or calcu¬ 
late new and updated CFs using the presented algorithm (see 
the stepwise user guide in the ESM S2). For recalculation, the 
practitioner has to collect F, B, F MSY , and B MSY values for the 
stock(s) and year(s) under study, for example, ICES to calcu¬ 
late the relevant spatially and temporally valid characteriza¬ 
tion factors as input data for an R script/spreadsheet software 
(ESM S3). 

Depending on data availability, the practitioner may choose 
any combination of the fishery-specific impact categories, 
although LPY with OF and OB as a complement to support 
the discussion is preferred. Final scores should be used as a 
comparative index of single stock overfishing complemented 
with other seafood-specific impact categories or qualitative 
descriptions of more complex ecosystem impacts when rele¬ 
vant. Thus, one should acknowledge the limitations of the 
anthropocentrically based LPY in terms of completeness 
while utilizing the strengths of comparability between stock 
and years, as well as the relevance of using the same key 
parameters as used in modem fisheries management. As the 
temporal resolution is cmcial, a practical implication for future 
LCA databases would be a necessity to evolve into more 
dynamic platforms, preferably updated on a yearly basis and 
complemented by a qualitative description of the stocks and 
ecosystems concerned. Such a development could also benefit 
a broader non-LCA public in condensing various sustainable 
fisheries data. 

A central limitation of LPY is, however, that it only can be 
used on stocks for which the required input data are available, 
which in practice means only the most important commercial 
stocks. However, these are also the stocks most likely to be 
assessed in LCA studies. For other fish stocks that are affected 
by a fishery, either as target or by-catch species, other comple¬ 
mentary methods will be required, examples being the recently 
developed fishery-specific methods described in Sect. 1.2 


Seafood LCAs including the new approaches suggested here 
and elsewhere represent a more powerful tool for the food 
industry, seafood certification programmes and for fisheries 
management. 

At present, no guideline exists for biotic impact assessment, 
which might result in double counting or erroneous impact 
mechanisms being used, if multiple ad hoc non-harmonized 
seafood-specific impact categories are utilized, e.g., not fulfill¬ 
ing the demands of ISO or ILCD. Thus, there is an urgent need 
for explicit guidelines to deal with biological uncertainty, which 
could lead to a boost of LCAs used to describe, optimize, and 
facilitate the path toward sustainable fisheries. 


5 Conclusions 

Overfishing can be quantified in terms of LPY, a midpoint 
impact category comparing the outcome of current versus 
target fisheries management. Stock and year are the optimal 
resolution in seafood LCAs when applying LPY, which means 
that a characterization factor per stock needs to be updated 
every year for best spatial and temporal resolution. The addi¬ 
tional impact categories of overfishing through fishing mor¬ 
tality (OF) and overfishedness of biomass OB are simpler 
alternatives, suitable when less data is available, or to facilitate 
interpretation of the LPY. Characterization factors for 31 
European fish stocks in 2010 are provided, and showed major 
variation both between stocks and over time. Seafood LCAs 
including any of the three approaches can be a powerful 
communicative tool for the food industry, seafood certifica¬ 
tion programs, and for fisheries management. 
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